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EDITORIAL 
You Must Not Miss the Akron Meeting ! 


Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC 
Honorary Chairman, Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of 


The American Institut 
i ees Thirty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
rUTE OF CHEMISTS will be held in 
the Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel in 


Akron, Ohio, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 23 and 24. This affords 
an unexcelled opportunity to chem- 
interested 
the 


everywhere who are 


ists 


in the professional status of 
chemist and chemical engineer, and 
problems which 


generally in those 


are associated with his professional 
career. For a large number of young 
chemists and chemical engineers in the 
Akron area there is given an oppor- 
listen to the 


tunity to experts in 


many fields propound the results of 


their mature experience. 


Students will be admitted for the 
nominal sum of $1.00; AIC members 
tor $4.00 


and non-members for $5.00 (advance 


(advance reservations), 


reservations). For these moderate 
registration fees one can hear speak- 
ers selected from the fields of research 
management, research administration, 
consulting, 


executive development, 


personnel management, educ ation, 
sociology, and industrial psychology. 
There will be not only prepared talks 
but discussions which will bring out 
matters of general interest and which 


will clarify and amplify the formal 


of Chemists 


remarks of the speakers. 

We often hear the question, “What 
is the purpose of the AIC, and what 
does this society do that is not being 
done by the ACS and the AIChE?” 
If you have such a question in your 
mind, this is a good time to learn the 
answers. Our programs are getting 
more stimulating and closer to the 
heart of the professional man’s prob- 
lems year. This promises to 
be the best to date in these respects. 


every 


At this meeting you will have a 
chance to meet and talk to some of 
the most prominent people in your 
profession, and more important still, 
people that have your professional 
interests at heart and welcome your 
ideas and your interest. 

Here also you can bring your wife 
and give her a chance to become ac- 
quainted with the wives of other 
chemists and chemical engineers who 


have interests and viewpoints in com- 


mon. We can not guarantee the 
weather but we can vouch for the 
entertainment and _ sociability that 


will be afforded to these ladies. 

One of the highlights of the meet 
ing will be the Gold Medal Banquet 
on Thursday evening, when the 
Medal wil! be presented to Dr. Roy 
C. Newton, vice president of Swift, 






































APRIL rHE 
& Company, one of the outstanding 


chemists of this midwestern area, 
and personally a very fine gentlemen. 
You can depend upon it that his ac- 
ceptance address will be full of in- 
terest and human color. 
There is no substitute for the hu- 
man personality seen and heard face 
To be 


about these events in subsequent is- 
TH! 


to face. sure, you can read 


sues of CHEMIsT, but if you 


CHEMIST 


1957 


want to know how people really feel 
think 


spark of this meeting you must be 


and and catch the activating 
there in person. Next year, the An- 
nual Meeting is going to be in the 
West, and 
able to 
advantage of the opportunity 
come to the Rubber 
World, which in itself 


. ! 
things of unique interest! 


of you may be un- 
take 


and 


some 


attend it, so this year 
Center of the 


otters many 


Special AIC Announcements 


Program Preview 
Thirty-fourth Annual 
AIC Meeting 


Date: May 23 
Place: Sheraton-Mayflower 
Ohio 
Theme: Th 
Appraise 
May 23 (Thursday) 
10:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting 


Annual Reports of Officers, Commit- 
tees, and Chapters. 


Hotel, Akron, 


Chemist and Management 


Each Other 


Announcements of election of 
dent-elect and councilors. 
Old Business 


New 


presi- 


Business 


12:15 p.m. Keynote Luncheon 
Presiding: Donn F. Siddall, 
Stoneware Co 
Speaker: Dr. J. William Zabor, Direc- 
tor of Research, Wyandotte Chem 
icals Corp. 


2:00 p.m. First Professional Session 
Subject The Chemist/Engineer — 
How is he Doing? 
Presiding: Dr. Henry B. Hass, presi- 
dent, Sugar Research Foundation, 
Inc. 


10 p.m. Personal Characteristics and 

Job Success 

Dr. C. H. Elliott, Manager, Employee 
Relations, Soconoy-Mobil Oil Co., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

40 p.m. Evaluation Programs 

How Do I Know How I am Doing? 

Dr. George L. Royer, Administrative 
Assistant to the General Manager 
of the Research Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

3:10 p.m. Self-Appraisal 

Robert F. Moore, Vice President and 
Director, Richardson, Bellows, Hen- 
ry & Co., Inc 

40 p.m. How Does the 
ary Compare? 

Dr. Donald W. Collier, vice presi- 
dent and Director of Research, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co. 


00 p.m. Reception for the Gold 
Medalist 

Gold Medal Banquet 

Dr. John H. Nair, AIC 


Chemist's Sal- 


00 p.m 
Toastmaster 
president. 
S peaker for the 
Robinson, Director of 
Swift & Company. 
Presentation of the Gold Medal, Dr. 
Lincoln T. Work, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Medal Award, AIC. 
Medal Acceptance, Dr. Roy C. New- 
ton, Hon. AIC, Vice President, 
Swift & Company. 


VUedalist, Dr. H. E. 


Laboratories, 





SPECIAL AIC 


May 24 (Friday) 

Second Professional Session 

Management: How To Work 
Best with the Chemist/Engineer? 

Presiding Harold M. Olson, Har- 
shaw Chemical Co 


9:30 am 
Subjec 4 


40 a.m. Salary Administration— 
An Incentive Bonus Plan 
Dr. J. A. Aeschlimann, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Chemical Re 
search, Hoffmann-LaRoche, In 
10:10 a.m. Mobility of Professional 
ployees of the du Pont Company 
Dr. Robert M. Cavanaugh, Director 
of Research, Explosives Dep't., I 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
10:40 a.m. Speaker: Dr. W. E. Kuhn, 
General Manager, Research & Tech- 
nical Dep't., The Texas Company 
11:10 a.m The Research Chemist Looks 
at Research & Development Manage 
ment 


Dr. Alan I 


search (¢ 
Hamilton 


Em- 


Strand, Management Re- 
Allen, and 


onsultant, Booz, 


15 pum. Institute Luncheon 
Presiding: Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, Past 
President and Chairman of the 
Board, AI¢ 
Innouncement of Honorary 
ship Awards for the 
President's Address: John H 
President Al¢ 


Member- 
coming vear. 


Nair, 


2:00 p.m. Third Professional Session 

Subject The Chemist/Engineer — 
How Can He Improve? 

Presiding: Dr. F. W. Stavely, Direc- 
tor, Chemical & Physical Research 
Labs., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

2:15 p.m. Right People for Right Jobs 

Dr. Bruce J. Miller, Assistant Man- 
ager, Research Administration, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
p.m. Common Cuts Research 

Costs. S. C. Fulton, Manager, Execu- 
tive Development, Research 
and Engineering Co 


sense 


Esso 


3:15 pm. The Destructive Side of C 
ativity 

Dr. Herbert A. Shepard, Assistant 
Sociology, Massachu- 


lechnology 


Professor or 
setts Institute of 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Schedule of AIC Mailings 

The program of the 1957 Annual 
Meeting will be mailed to all AIC 
members about April 20th, together 
with « hotel reservation card and an 


advance registration form. Fellows 


Members of the AIC will 
ballot for the 


and also 


be sent an election 
office of 
councilors. 


May 


facilitate the 


president-elect and three 
Ballots must be returned 
before 10th to be counted. To 
work o! the Arrange- 
ments Committee, please send in An- 
nual Meeting reservations promptly. 
Annuai Meeting programs are also 
availabie to non-members of the AIC, 
and will be sent to them on request 
Secretary, The American In- 
stitute of Chemists, 60 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, N.Y. 


to the 


Washington Chapter 
Honors Milton Harris 


The Washington AIC 
will present its Honor Award for 
1957 to Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.1.C., 
research of The Gillette 
Har- 


Laboratories, at its 


Chapter 


director of 
Company, and founder of the 
ris Research 


April 23rd meeting at the Windsor 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


New York Chapter 
To Present Honor Scroll to 


C. F. Rassweiler 
The New York Chapter will pre- 
sent its 1957 Honor Scroll to Dr. 
oes F.A.1.C.,  presi- 


dent-elect of the American Chemical 


Rassweiler, 


Society and vice chairman of the 


119 





APRIL rHE 


Board, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
at the Chapter’s annual dinner, June 
6, 1957, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N.Y. 


Invitation 
The New Jersey Chapter invites 
AIC members, their wives, and 
guests, to attend its Honors Meet- 
ing on lriday, May 3, 1957, at the 
Military Park Hotel, Newark, N.J. 
Honor Scrolls will be presented to 
Dr. H. W. Mackinney, Leon R. 
Joslin and Chester A. Amick, for 
their work in helping to secure new 
science facilities for the State Teach- 
ers College in Montclair, N.J. The 
speaker will be Dr. Detlev W. 
Bronk, president, National Academy 
of Sciences and of Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. For reservations: Dr. F. A. 
Lowenheim, P.O. Box 471, Rahway, 

N.J. (FUlton 1-3000). 


Honored: Dr. C. Harold Fisher, 
F.A.I.C., chief of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Southern Util- 
ization Research Branch, New Or- 
leans, La.. who received the Southern 
Chemist Award of the American 
Chemical Society at its meeting in 
Memphis. He was cited for his im- 
portant studies on such crops as cot- 


ton, sweet potatoes, rice and peanuts. 


Elected: As vice president in 
charge of research and development 
of The Bon Ami Company, Dr. 
Daniel H. Terry, F.A.I.C. He has 


been research director since 1952. 


CHEMIST 


Chemical Company 


Producers of Chemicals 
for Industry for 


© vEBARS 


Today, Nopco’s four plants, 
nationwide distribution, and 
direct technical sales represen- 
tation in 44 states make Nopco 
products available to 
manufacturers and processors 
from coast to coast! Our 
Technical Service Division 
stands ready always to 

help manufacturers with specific 
application problems. 


NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
Esters, Ethylene Oxide Conden- 
sates, Amides, Metallic Soaps, 
Sulphonates, Water Soluble Poly- 
mers, Resin and Wax Emulsions, 
Foamed Plastics. 
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Pursuit of Invention 


Lawrence H. Flett, Hon. 
{niline Division, Allied Chemical & Dy: 


Consultant, National 
F orme r pre sident of The 


Acceptance address when the author received Honorary 


March 11, 1957) 
teen 


CHEMISTS is an 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


organization 
devoted to the profession rather than 


the science of chemistry. Its interest 


is in chemists rather than chemicals. 


Since it is the only such organization 


in this country, have no doubt about 


it, the President of the INSTITUT: 


is the man to whom chemists turn 


whenever they are confronted by 


seems to be insurmountable 


what 
problems. The President of the IN- 


STITUTE Is privileged to save many 


a broken career and many a totter- 


ing reputation. Withal he must learn 


much about chemists, their ambi- 


tions, their hopes and their fears. 


The problems of the chemical pro- 
tade 


fession change; as old ones 


away, ones themselves. 
When the 
the all important problem was pro- 


The 


Joe. 


new present 


INSTITUTE was formed, 


chemist was 


Now the 


changed; the 


fessional status. 


just a “guy named 
science is completely 
chemist has achieved recognition. An 
today is a 
shortage of technical personnel. Per- 
haps you would like to look at the 
Past 


President who looks at the problem 


important problem of 


problem through the eyes of a 
from the chemist’s side up, as well 
as from the business side down. 


In far too few words for such an 


American Institut 


Corporation 
of Chemists. 


AIC Membership 


important subject, let us define what 
the shortage of technical help in the 
chemical field means, how serious it 
is, what caused it, what can be done 
about it: 


The man who says he can’t find 
the chemists he needs will be the first 
to admit that he could easily hire a 
hundred chemists, but he is quick to 


add kind of 


chemists he needs. In that statement, 


that they are not the 


you have the crux of the present 


manpower shortage. 

Men with chemical education find 
of the 
They 


engineers, 


their way into every part 


important chemical business. 


are tound as executives, 


accountants, salesmen, purchasing 


agents and in many other functions 


not ordinarily associated with chem- 


istry. All of 


keep the wheels of industry turning. 


these people serve to 


There is no shortage of such people, 
and if there were, many of the posi- 
tions could be filled with people who 
do not have degrees in chemistry, as 
long as capable chemists were avail- 
able in the organization. No chem- 
had to 


factories because chemists could not 


ical company has close its 
be found. 

Any discussion of the shortage of 
chemists refers to one type of chem- 


ist, the inventor, the creative genius. 





APRII THE < 


This is a dangerous shortage. It is a 


problem far more serious to the tu- 


ture of the country than the many 


dificult problems engaging the gov- 


ernment and industry today. 


All the modern rewards of science 


which have gone so far to advance 


our standard of living, the miracles 


of chemistry which have made pos- 


sible modern automobiles, household 
appliances, new fabrics, plastics, are 
products of invention. Our very ex- 


istence depends on defenses made 


possible by chemists and other tech- 
nical men. 
In 


the INSTITUTE, 


the eves of any President of 


the importance of in- 
proper 
would 


vention has never received 


emphasis. Certainly no one 


deny that our modern economy de- 


pends on it. It can bring satisfying 


prosperity and when it fails, there 


can be devastating depression. The in- 


ventor is indispensable member 


an 
of the industrial team. 

The problems of the future which 
the inventor must solve are much 
more serious than those of the past, 
The shortage of water, and the pro- 
duction of food for the growing pop- 
ulation to be insurmountable 


problems. Dr. Fogler of Allied’s Ni- 


Paris 


seein 


trogen Division, in his recent 


speech, pointed out the seriousness 
of the food problems in this world 
where one-hundred-thousand more 
people were at the dinner table today 
than were there yesterday. That ad- 
for 


The 


dress recommended reading 


Is 


every thoughtful individual. 


EMISI 1957 


food problem is a staggering one 


and, without science it would already 
us. 


be upon 


The 


American prosperity. There is star- 


world does not share our 


vation in many areas today and yet 


there is very little in the American 


economy that is not common know!l- 
edge. If there were enough technical 
men in the world, the prosperity en- 
joyed here could be brought to those 
starvation 


places where misery and 


now exist. Most international prob- 


lems would disappear in a well-fed, 


happy world. 
There are many important reasons 


the 
call 


of chemists of 


Three of 


for the shortage 


creative group. them 


for special consideration. 

(1) The unparalleled expansion of 
the chemical industry has taken place 
the ot 


necessary expansion 


Our 


without 


educational facilities. present 
shortage of technical geniuses comes 
in part from the lack of cducational 
facilities twenty years ago. In reach- 
ing for a higher standard of living, 


the American public has forgotten 


the education which made our pres- 
ent pleasant standard possible. 
Today 


facilities 


the limited edu- 


(?) 


even 
cational for chemists are 
not being fully used. Higher educa- 
tion in science has lost much of its 
lure, and its rewards look small in a 
society where high school graduates 
earn so much with so little work and 
no study. 


(3) Chemists are being diverted, 


12? 





PURSUIT OF 


most willingly and most usefully, to 
The 


seeks to avoid a laboratory career in 


other work. modern graduate 


tavor of other attractive opportuni- 
ties as executives or as creating mem- 
bers of the sales group. 

Nl ost 


the lack of appeal which chemistry 


Seeking the 


serious of these reasons is 


has tor youth. reason 


why young people have failed to en- 


thuse over a creative chemical career 


complicated problem. ‘Three 


Is a 

phases of this will be discussed. 
Simplest to discuss is the matter of 

creative research 


reward to the 


worker. Let us agree that it is prob- 
give creative 


ably impractical to 


genius tangible reward in amount 


V alue 


But 


sel- 


comparable to the ultimate 


which that genius may create. 


genius does not insist on—and 


such reward. Although 


have 


dom expects 


scientific salaries always tended 


to be low, those with creative in- 


stincts are anxious to do research, i 


the proper facilities are made avail- 
able. But the young student, not vet 
fired with this inner compulsion, is 


look the 


tewer 


likely to with disfavor on 


tor 


relatively opportunities 


high rewards in research as in other 
areas of business, even in the chem- 
ical business. 

It does not take long with a 


that it 


pen- 


show may 


cil 


take many years to retrieve the money 


the 


and paper to 


spent on education, and money 
which might have been earned while 
studying long hours and years at a 


iniversity. 


INVENTION 


Certainly salary is one of the les- 


ser reasons why modern chemistry 


has lost the appeal to youth which 
it had twenty years ago when half 


the boys in a secondary school class 


might indicate their desire to be a 


chemist. 
reason is the 


Another _ possible 


complexity of modern chemistry. A 
few years back most chemists worked 
with things which affected their five 
The color 


which he 


chemist loved the 


senses. 


colors saw with his two 


eyes; the perfume chemist loved his 


odors; the textile chemist loved the 
hand of the goods. Taste was a stan- 
dard test of the research laboratory. 
The chemist worked with his hands 
and his wonders were real and ma- 
terial. While much of 


on, the modern picture of a chemist 


this still goes 


as you see it portrayed in the press, 


shows a man sitting at a desk com 


pletely surrounded by panels of lights 


as a bird in a 
This 


is less interest- 


and dials, as shut in 


cage, a prisoner of his science. 


is not to say science 
ing. On the contrary, it is far more 
fascinating as new worlds are opened 
Wonders of a 


be unfolding before the man who sits 


up. new world may 


at the instrument panel, but to youth, 


what attraction can there be in in- 


struments to look at things that the 


eyes can not see; recording noises 


that the ear can not hear; touching 
chemicals with hands of iron that 
feel, 


tion would destroy 


cannot chemicals whose _ radia- 


those who dared 
their bare hands. 


handle them with 


> 
3 
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can he be brought to under- 


How 
stand such things? Is it a costly over- 
sight on our part not to have spent 
time to bring the miracles of mod- 


childhood 


toys so that the youth may be given 


ern science down to the 
an insight into the new world so real 


and so intriguing that he will be- 
come determined to pursue science? 
turns the 


is the 


Another factor which 


modern youth from chemistry 
long and constant study required to 
keep pace with the growing chemical 
knowledge. In an era when Ameri- 
thirty-five or 


talking of a 


cans are working a 


forty-hour week and 


thirty-hour week, the chemist who is 


a true scientist finds his forty-hour 


week becoming an eighty-hour week. 


Creative research is done only by 


those who study, work, think, and 


dream. 
These 


problems, any 


are but three of the many 
one of which might 


turn bright young men away from 


“ ience. 
The shortage of chemists is with 


us. It will not be solved next year 


nor will it disappear through the 


professional career of those here. 


Many 


small way to try 


things are being done in a 
to correct this dan- 
gerous situation, and let it be said, 
categorically, that anything which is 
done, even though it influence but 
one man, is a contribution to the 
future. But no present plan strikes 
a broadside at the foundation of the 


trouble. 


CHEMIST 


Since the problem is upon us, 
much consideration has already been 
given to what might be done about 
it. The only immediate approach to 
the problem is that of making better 
use of the chemists which are avail- 
able. The present average efficiency 
of research is so very low that a great 
deal can be accomplished in the mat- 
man- 


ter of extending our present 


This is of the greatest im- 


power. 
portance because it concerns our pres- 
many ways 


ent needs. There are 


to increase the accomplishments of 
chemists already in the laboratories 


or other groups. Here are five to 


start with: 
(1) The 


carried out by 


whole era of research 


one man has gone. 


Research today must be carried on 


by groups of individuals with a 
highly specialized education, working 
and studying in a very narrow field 
but who, as a group, can bring more 
knowledge to bear with greater suc- 
cess and with more inventive genius 
problems 
This 


load on eat h 


to meet those staggering 


which we see before us. will 


reduce the study man 
and at the same time, more progress 
can be made with fewer chemists. 

(2) Every effort should be made 
to put creative chemists in positions 
where their inventive genius can do 
the most good. Chemists should be 
used only for work which requires 
a chemical education. 


(3) 
be made 


A proper relationship should 


between salaries and cost 
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considera- 


to 


of education. Particular 


tion should be given by industry 


adjusting whatever inequities have 


developed in recent years between 


the salaries paid older employees and 
those obtained by newer men in view 
of recent high starting rates. Such 
adjustments should be considered not 
merely on the basis of the length of 
service but on the contributions made 
to the employer's growth and suc- 


cess. 


4) In order to make certain that 


chemists receive proper rewards tor 


their work and in order to save the 


inventive chemist from the continual 
frustrations and even abuses which 
seem to be the characteristic reward 
should 


the pre y»blems ot 
ot 


of an inventor, corporations 


indertake seriously 


measuring the accomplishments 
their chemists. This is not as easy as 
measuring the accomplishments of a 
dollar 
be done and should be done at once 
by all 


critical importance. 


salesman in sales, but it can 


corporations because it is of 


(5) Steps should be taken to make 
the chemist’s work more interesting 


conterences. 


the 


through meetings and 


should be 


chemist’s problem of keeping abreast 


Steps taken to ease 


of new developments. 


The shortage of technical man 


power is not limited to the chemical 


profession. Many attempts are being 
this shortage. Prob- 
ot 


made.to avoid 


ably every section the American 


Chemical Society has a committee; 


INVENTION 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


CHEMISTS has a committee; the 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 


tion is much concerned. 


The important and neglected part 
of the problem is making better use 
of the chemists we have. The other 
public-spirited part of the problem 
which is engaging so many people is 
that of encouraging youth toward a 


scientific career, the benefits from 


which will be shared by our chil- 


dren’s children. 


All the steps taken by all the or- 


ganizations are helpful but the short- 
age ot chemists will not be solved by 
simple means. It cannot be solved by 
chemist. It cannot be 


any single 


solved by technical or scientific soci- 


can be solved only by the 


work 


groups and in the field of chemistry. 


eties. It 


organized of the professional 
The INSTITUTE is such a group, and 
responsibility and 


that 


it should assume 


leadership. It is urgent more 
creative chemists in government and 
industry should join the pursuit of 


invention. 
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Introduction to Lawrence H. Flett 
Glen B. Miller 


President, Allied Chemical & Dye 


York 6, N. Y. 


(Presented when Mr. Flett 


receiv ed 


Corporation, 40 Rector Street, Nex 


Membership, March 11, 


Honorary 


1957, at a meeting of the New York AIC Chapter, New York, N.Y.) 


URING thirty-five year ca- 
reer at Allied Chemical, “Mique” 


distin- 


his 


Flett has been cited as a 


guished chemist on many occasions 


and has received many awards 


to work for Na- 
tional Buffalo, 
after | got out of college, I found 
Mique He the 


group young 


When I 
Aniline at 


went 


the day 


already there. and 
ot 


whom he 


brilliant chemists 


with was associated gave 
me a warm welcome at the plant, and 
away from the plant helped me find 
a good place to live, and taught me 
bridge, poker and other activities. 
This was in the days when we had 
not vet been blessed with the joys 
of matrimony, and on one occasion 
we decided to spend the entire week- 
end on a fishing trip. We left early 


Saturday morning, armed with de- 


tailed instructions from one of our 
friends as to where we were certain 
to find a lot of fish. After surmount- 
ing many difficulties, we finally ar- 
rived at the place to which our good 
friend had sent us. It was the Cal- 
edonia Fish Hatchery! We say that 
when vou have friends like that, you 


don’t need any enemies. 
It was fortunate for us that Law- 
rence Flett, a gifted MIT graduate, 


came to lend his talents to the work 


at National Aniline, an organization 
highly significant in developing an 
American synthetic dye industry. At 
the Buffalo plant, in 1928, Mique 
became group leader in guiding the 
By 


the mid-thirties his efforts had grad- 
the 


research program on azo dyes. 


directed toward 


ot 


become 
field 


and he became director of explora- 


ually 
broader synthetic organics 


tory research. 

In the early forties came a period 
of specialized interest for him, in the 
detergent field. Mique developed the 
first commercial synthetic detergent 
and | 
that 


prepared from petroleum, 


think 


the growth of synthetic detergents in 


it is generally accepted 
the United States is largely based on 
work which he pioneered. 

Mr. Flett joined the New York 
headquarters of our National Aniline 
Division in 1944, where he was di- 
rector of the New Products Depart- 
until his retirement a short 
ago. Although 


works with us from day to day, we 


ment 


time he no longer 


frequently still have the advantage 
of his advice as a consultant. 

notable con- 
tributions to the chemical field (he 
holds about 75 patents), Mr. Flett 


Aside from his many 


is the author of a number of publi- 
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cations and books. It is remarkable 
that besides all 


being promoted for president or com- 


this he is usually 
mittee chairman of some top-notch 


protessional organization. Incident- 
ally, he always wins the election! For 
his unique character- 


many years, 


istics—a combination of professional 
standing, enthusiasm and interest in 
has made Mique Flett a kind 


Allied 


people 


of emissary of good will for 


TION 


Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


Personally, I am _ delighted to 


speak for his many friends and well- 


wishers at Allied. It is a chance for 
us to express appreciation for Law- 
rence Flett’s untiring efforts on be- 
half of our company and the chem- 
ical industry in general. We all know 
that Honorary Membership in THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


is a highly deserved recognition. 


A Chemist's Chemist 


James M. Crowe 


Editor . 


Exe utlive 


American Chemical Society, 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Applied Publications, 1155 


(Remarks on the occasion of the award of Honorary Membership by THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
N.Y., March 11, 1957.) 


1948 first elected 


Flett as president of 


ACK in 
“Mique” 
AMERICAN 


you 
THI INSTITUTE OF 


CHeEMiIstTs. In reporting that event 
at the time, we did 
Che mical 


quote the 


a cover story on 
him in & Engineering 


Neu S. I 


graphs of that story, written nearly 


first two para- 


ten years ago: 


“There are chemists who take their 
research problems in small day-to-day 
doses. Over the years their contribu- 
tion is considerable and much of it 
could figure in a major discovery 

“There are other chemists who seem 
to delight in taking on the really big, 
tough, and unsolvable tasks, often in 
the face of overwhelming odds, and 
solving them. We like to think of 
Lawrence Flett as that kind of chem- 
ist, because his initiative, his brilliant 
and determined efforts, played a 
leading part in the successful pro- 


CHEMIsTs to Lawrence H. Flett, New York, 


duction of synthetic detergents from 
petroleum and found a better way to 
manufacture azo dyestuffs.” 

serv- 


contributions and 


Chemical So- 


and 


Mique’s 
ices to the American 


ciety have been many varied. 
Briefly, the ACS as an organization 
has gained tremendously through the 
active membership of men like Law- 
rence Flett. Without their voluntary 
efforts ACS 


grown to its mem- 
80,000 and an an- 


of many years, the 


would not have 
bership of nearly 
nual budget of 
Nor would the ACS be able to ren- 


services it performs 


six-million dollars. 


der the many 
for the individual chemist and chem- 
ical engineer; for science, education 


and industry; in fact for the general 
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welfare of the country, without the 
devotion to their profession of men 
like Flett. 

Mique is a chemist’s chemist. This 
means that he has a profound sense 
of obligation to his profession. Once 
you realize this dominant character- 


istic, it is comparatively easy then 
to understand why he has been so ac- 
tive in many scientific, technical, and 
professional organizations. 


Mique 


worker for the Western 


productive 
New York 


Section of the Society. Several times 


was a very 


he has been a councillor, represent- 


ing either a local section or a di- 
vision. He was vice chairman of the 
Western New York Section at the 
time he was from the 
Buftalo Research Laboratories of the 
National Aniline Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corporation to the 


transferred 
Division of 
company’s New York headquarters. 
He is a recipient of the Schoellkopf 
Medal, presented 
Western New York Section to a dis- 


tinguished chemist working in the 
Buftalo-Niagara Falls area. 


annually by the 


Mique was one of the real spark 
plugs in the formation of the ACS 
Division of Chemical Marketing and 
Economics. Indeed, without his drive 
it is quite possible that this now very 
ictive and prosperous division would 
been 


as its chairman in 


formed. He served 


1955-56, and for 


not have 


several years was a member of its 


executive committee. 


In the past few years we have had 


CHEMIST 


1957 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


for Chemical & Engineering News 


separate 


and [ndustrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry. However, for many years one 
board served both publications. Be- 
fore the split, Mique served on this 
Board and took the responsibility ser- 


iously. Many, many practical sugges- 


tions came from him for improve- 
ment. Sometimes Mique is very di- 
rect; at other times his approach is 
indirect but usually very effective. 
For this reason, not all of his good 
deeds come readily to light. We who 
are in a position to observe some 
of his work say that it would be dif- 
ficult to give him all the credit that 
he so richly deserves for his efforts 


on behalf of the ACS. 


He is a 
member of the editorial staff of the 


great favorite with every 
applied publications. He compliments 
them on the nice things they do, yet 
does not hesitate to criticize when he 
feels something can be done better. 
When he speaks, you know you are 
getting his true feelings. It is very 
gratifying to work with such a per- 
son. Dr. Walter Murphy, Hon. 
AIC, editorial director of ACS Ap- 
Publications, 
staft feel 


associations with Mique have come 


and our whole 


that out of 


plied 
editorial our 
some of the best innovations and im- 
provements in our publications. 
Although his activities on behalf of 
the ACS have Mique 
Flett has ranged much more widely 


been many, 


than that. He is a past president of 
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the AIC and continues to be a con- 


tributing editor to THe CHEMIST. 


He has always had a strong inter- 


est in the and 


marketing develop- 

ment aspects of the chemical profes- 

sion and industry. His work in these 
: 

areas has been given recognition by 

his election as president of the Chem- 


ical Market Research 


t 
and vice president of the 


Association 
Commer- 
cial Chemical Development Associa- 


tion. 


Mique has lent his time and talent 
to the Gordon Research Conferences 
and the American Association of Soap 
Produc ers. He is a 


and Glycerine 


member of the advisory committee 
for the Gordon Research Conferences 
and several years ago was a member 
of the six-man management commit- 
tee that New 


London, N.H., where they have been 


reorganized them at 
very successful. 

The Chemists’ Club, 
N.Y., has 


Mique’s participation. He serves on 


York, 


trom 


N ew 


also benefitted 


its board of trustees. Somehow the 


Club seems brighter, more cheerful, 
1s there. 


and more friendly when he 


I must mention the most recent 


organization that is receiving Mique’s 
concentrated attention. He has gone 


international on us and is now serv- 


ing his second term as president of 


the American Section of the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle. A few months 
he helped organize a program 
body of 


in Paris and came back 


ago 


.— 


for the parent this group 


with much 


enthusiasm about the opportunities 


for building this international organ- 
ization of the chemical profession. 
I have failed to mention many of 


the contributions that this warm- 


hearted and energetic friend has made 
and effectiveness of 


to the grow th 


our professional and technical soci 
eties. Let me finish by paraphrasing 
trom a version of a professional man’s 


oath* that I recently read: 
chemist, has a 


and faith in 
profession . 


Mique Flett as a 
deep, abiding respect 
the ideals of his chosen 
he believes that membership in it en- 
tails the most solemn obligations— 
obligations that he is eager and earn- 
est to fill: he believes that as a mem- 
ber of this profession, he has a vital 
and personal responsibility to act for 
the benefit of mankind, to render us- 
able nature’s vast material reservoirs 
and her latent energies. 


As a chemist: He believes that the 
duties and the responsibilities of the 
profession rest more heavily upon 
him because of the traditions, the 
heritage, and the accumulated exper- 
ience passed down to him by mem- 
bers of the same profession in earlier 
generations, and he believes he should 
dedicate his efforts to the furtherance 
and development of these ideals and 
the dissemination of our philosophy 
and practice to younger men of the 
that it may warrant a 


profession, 
in the field of human en- 


high place 


deavor. 


As a chemist: He believes in com- 
mon with all men, that he should 
strive for the common good, interest 
himself in the service of humanity, 
and render to his fellow man and to 
his community without thought of 
material recompense such service as 
will be for the greatest public good. 


As a chemist: He further believes 
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his profession requires in its very na- 
ture particular sensitivity to moral 
obligations and to the broadest hu- 
man welfare and progress, that our 
world, with its material things and 
things of the mind and of the spirit, 
may be a better place to live in. 


All these things does Mique Flett 
truly believe and to these principles 


has he dedicated himself. 
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Lawrence Flett — A Personal Appreciation 
James W. Perry, F.A.LC. 


Center for Documentation and Communication Research, Western Reserve 


University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Presented when Honorary AIC Membership was awarded to Mr. Flett, 
March 11, 1957, at a meeting of the New York AIC Chapter, N. Y., N. Y.) 


@ FARTING with 1933, “Mique” 


Na- 


became 


Flett was first my boss at 
tional Aniline and quickly 
a helpful councillor and _ personal 
friend. My debt of 


Mique is extensive and diverse. 


gratitude to 


First, Mique taught me what re- 
search really is. Not the performance 
of experiments, not filling data books 
matter 


with observational notes, no 


how valid; rather the solution of 
problems, or in an industrial chem- 
ical context, the development of eco- 
nomically advantageous products and 
processes. 

Second, Mique patiently made me 
realize how important recorded in- 
formation is in planning, conducting, 
evaluating and exploiting research 
and development programs. In mak- 
ing me see that the library and the 
work together as 


laboratory must 


partners, Mique opened my eyes to 


an area in which experimental re- 
search was conspicuous by its absence. 
| reter to the analysis, processing, 
searching, correlating and utilization 
of recorded knowledge. 

And so Mique, by precept and ex- 
field of 
that has 


ample, directed me into a 


protessional activity pro- 


vided me with unusual satisfaction. 
But opening this field up for me is 
From 


Mique | also learned that the way 


far from all of the story. 


of the innovator is strewn with more 
Mique I 


is a contradiction in 


thorns than From 


learned that it 


roses. 


terms to speak of an innovator with 
out unending persistence and contin- 
uing courage. Further, he taught me 
better 
true only up to the point of building 
a_ better 
more than build the mouse-trap, we 


that the mouse-trap fable is 


mouse-trap. If we do no 
basis for 


have only provided the 
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We 


not expect the world to beat a path 


practical accomplishment. can- 


to our door. Being an innovator also 
involves selling with all its setbacks 


and disappointments. On the _posi- 


tive side the innovator must rejoice 


when others seize his ideas and 


claim the credit for them. For then 


the innovator has put the proposition 


over—in a word he has truly inno- 


vated. On the negative side, the in- 


novator must understand how to 


meet indifterence with persistence, 


disappointment with fortitude and 


misrepresentation with an under- 


standing of human limitations and 


the fears that they engender. These 


lessons that Mique taught me are in 


my opinion, the most valuable of 


all. Without these lessons, achieve- 


ment at the technical level is al- 


most certain to remain barren. 

[ cannot close on a somber note 
without danger of leaving a false 
impression. For Mique’s sturdy char- 
acter, his penetrating insight both sci- 
entific and psychological are blended 
with a marvelous sense of humor. 
Mique is rarely at a loss for a hu- 
morous and apt illustration to make 
his point. Without such tools how 
could he have made anything out of 


a green kid from North Carolina? 


Presentation of Honorary Membership 


oe presentation of Honorary 
Membership in ‘(THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS to Law- 
rence H. Flett, consultant, National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, New York, N.Y.., 
AIC 1948 to 
1952, was made at a meeting of the 
New York Chapter, held March 11, 
Hotel 
N.Y. 


reception 


trom 


and president 


1957, at the Commodore, 
New York, 
meeting, a 
Mr. Flett 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 

Dr. Murray Berdick of Evans Re- 
search & Development Corporation, 


and New York 


Chapter, presided at the meeting. 


Preceding the 
was held for 


through the courtesy of 


chairman of the 


Mr. Flett was introduced by Glen 
B. Miller, president of Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corporation; James W. 
Perry, F.A.I.C., director of the Cen- 
Documentation and Com- 
Research, Western Re- 
serve Cleveland, Ohio, 


and James M. Crowe, executive edi- 


ter tor 
munication 


University, 


tor of the American Chemical Soci- 


ety’s Applied Publications. 


Honorary Membership was 
sented by John H. Nair, AIC presi- 
dent. In accepting the award, Mr. 
Flett spoke on “Pursuit of Inven- 


(See preceding pages.) 


pre- 


tion. 


The citation on the certificate of 


Honorary Membership reads: 
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Left to Right: James M. Crowe, 
Glen B. Miller, 
To 

Lawrence H. Flett 
Outstanding leader in devel- 
opment in the chemical industry, 
who has devoted his lifetime to 
sym pathe tre 
his pro- 


and has un- 


and 
with 


unde r standing 
human relations 


fessional associates, 


Technical Career Conference: 
To be held June 8-14, 1957, in Chi- 
cago, IIl., sponsored by the Technical 
Career Council. For 


Marcus W. Hinson, The Technical 


information: 


Career Council, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Elected: By the New York 


Academy of Sciences as Fellows, the 
following Fellows of the AIC: Rob- 
ert Ginell, of Brooklyn College; Dr. 
John A. King of Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories, and Dr. Earl T. Me- 


Bee of Purdue University. 


James W. Perry, 
and Dr. Murray Berdick. 


we 











Nair 9 


Mr. Flett, Mr. 


selfishly large part of 


his efforts to the furtherance of 


given a 
the profession of chemists, not 
individual with 
through 


only as an in- 


dividuals, but also re- 
sponsible positions in many pro 
both na- 


fessional organizations 


tional and international. 


Announced: by Nopco Chemical 
Co. Harrison, N.J., the appointment 
of Michael Sandor as technical man- 
ager ot the Metal 
Processing Chemicals Department. 


newly-formed 
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The Relationship of Scientific Manpower 
to the Future Economic Prosperity 


and Security of the Nation 
Dr. D. H. Dawson 
Vice President, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware 
(Presented at the Manpower Symposium held by the Philadelphia Sections 
of The American Chemical Society, the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, the Electrochemical Society, and the Pennsylvania Chapter of 
The American Institute of Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa., December 6, 1956.) 


YHE shortage, present and future, 
of scientific manpower, threatens 

to become the most widely discussed 
day. One may wonder 


faced 


topic of our 


whether all of us, with it in 
day to day activities, are not talking 
too much and doing too little. If we 
are, it is because the problems ap- 
pear so difficult of resolution and to 
require action on so broad a front 
that no one of the many groups con- 
can effectively grap- 


cerned with it 


ple with all its manifold aspects. 


is to consider the 


My 


magnitude of the problem with par- 


assignment 


ticular emphasis on its impact on the 


future economic health and security 


of this country. 


We need only look at the changes 
which have occurred in the economy 


of our country in our lifetime to be 


impressed with the extraordinary ex- 
tent of the progress which has been 
achieved. Much of this progress can 


be attributed to our abundant na- 


tural resources; much can be attri- 


buted to the inherent vigor of our 


people; and most of all, perhaps, to 
the atmosphere of free enterprise and 


the incentives for individual accom- 


plishment which have been guaran- 


teed by a republican form of gov- 


ernment. But we must also realize 


that these accomplishments have been 
due to our ability to achieve, through 
utmost 


advancing technology, the 


from our large resources and our 


vigorous people. 


look at the 
a half dozen in- 


Thus, we need only 


growth of any of 


dustries to be struck by our extra- 


ordinary progress—more particularly 


when we compare the relative lack 
of progress achieved in other parts 


The 


industry, 


of the world. growth of the 


automotive following the 


application of sound engineering 


methods of fabrication; the extra- 


ordinary use which we have made 
of our reserves of petroleum, are but 
two examples. The chemical indus- 
try was forty years ago almost non- 
existent, whereas today it has grown, 
the application of 


largely through 


scientific and engineering skills, to be 
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a major factor in the country’s econ- 
omy. 

Out of these, and many other de- 
velopments, have accrued a growth 
in total production and a standard 
ot living far in excess of any previ- 
ously or elsewhere obtained. For the 
we are dedicated to contin- 


still 


future, 
ued growth, higher standards 
of living and increasing leisure for 
all our people. These must be ob- 
tained in the future in the face of 
a relatively limited growth of some 
and rapid depletion of many of our 
natural resources, of sharply increas- 
ing population, and of the need for 
us simultaneously to lend support and 
help to a considerable portion of the 
remainder of the world. 

If continued growth is to be real- 
ized, it would seem that it can be 
accomplished only through increasing 
effectiveness in our utilization of 
manpower and our natural resources 
and food. This, in turn, 
about through the 


more widespread and more intensive 


of energy 


will come only 


application of scientific and _ engi- 


neering skills, required both to main- 
tain our highly industrialized econ- 
omy and through research and de- 
velopment to produce still better and 
more effective utilization of the man- 


power and resources available to us. 


Certain areas of concern for the 


immediate and more distant future 


are quite evident. Despite our grow- 
ing population, increased industrial- 


ization and higher living standards 
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will inevitably result in manpower 


shortages unless means are devised 
through instrumentation and mech- 
anization for greater output per man 
hour. 

We are still behind in solving the 
problems of transport and localized 
overcrowding which have already de- 
veloped from our highly industrial- 
ized economy and which can not de 
otherwise but become more acute in 
the face of increased industrialization 
and higher living standards. 

We look 
foreseeable future, if anything in the 
1976, 


only twenty years from now, we will 


need only toward the 


future really is foreseeable. By 
have a population of 216-million in 


the United States. the 
last eighty years continue, this popu- 


If trends of 


lation will demand twice the quan- 


tity of goods and services available 


today. Yet due to the increasing pro- 
portion of the young people and the 
aged in this population, our work 
force twenty years hence will be only 
30 per cent larger than it is today. 

This 


rate of output, the nation would be 


means that at the present 
able to produce only 70 per cent of 
which the 
To 


meet this labor shortage, we would 


the goods and services 


1976 population will demand. 
have three choices. We could return 
to the practice of our ancestors and 
one-half 


day, or 57 hours a week; 


work eleven and hours a 
we could 
attempt to enlarge the labor force by 


recruiting more students, retired per- 
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sons and housewives; or we could 


increase individual output. Obviously 
the third is the only desirable choice, 
but it will require scientific brains to 
point the way, and enormous invest- 
ment of capital for the tools and ma- 


chines which will be required for 


this stepped-up productivity. For the 
past ten years, our productivity per 


° , 
man-hour has increased 3 per cent 


per year. This improvement must be 


maintained, and even increased, if 


we are to meet the needs we face 


and the further growth for which 


we hope. 
In the more distant future, we can 


surely foresee the decreasing avail- 


ability of our large stores of liquid 


and gaseous fuels. It has been esti- 


United States may 


mated that the 
pass through the peak of natural gas 
production as early as 1965. You can 
even foresee at a more distant time 
limitations in our solid fuels and the 
inevitable need to turn to nuclear 
energy and solar energy as our larg- 


Their 


and in- 


est available resources. utiliz- 


ation will present scientific 


dustrial problems larger than any we 
have heretofore faced. 


We sometimes forget that not only 


are we chewing up our best and 


most easily available natural re- 


sources at a fantastic rate, but that 


this rate of consumption is acceler- 


ating. Every improvement in living 
standards, every increase in popula- 
tion, and every advance in industri- 
alization of the backward countries 


imposes a heavier demand for the 
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raw materials which are available. 


Between 1885 and 1915, pig iron 
United 


production in the States 


doubled every twelve years. Since 
1935, production has been doubling 
Yet 
serves of iron ore are dwindling rap- 
idly, 1935, 


proportion has required treatment in 


every ten years. domestic re- 


and since an increasing 
order to raise the iron concentration 
to the high levels required by the 
mills. that av- 


eraged about 5 per 


steel Similarly, ores 
cent of copper 
were being processed in 1900, but 
ore containing as little as six-tenths 
of 1 per cent copper is being con- 
sumed today. The rate of depletion 
will be even faster with the growth 
of world demand through the indus- 
trialization of vast land areas of 
Asia Africa 


simple agricultural economy. 


and now practicing a 


Even our food supply, although 


entirely adequate in this country to- 


day and probably for many years to 
come, will at some time, perhaps be- 
fore another lifetime has passed, re- 
quire methods entirely different from 
today. As advancing 


those utilized 
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communications make all the world 
one, the problem will assume greater 
importance. Even today the world as 
a whole has a food deficit. More than 
one-half of the world’s population 
receives hardly enough food to 


life 


now 


maintain at a minimum level, 


another one-fourth is undernour- 
ished. The rate of food production 
has increased only 10 to 15 per cent 
in the past 40 years, while popula- 
tion has increased 30 per cent. These 
shortages will not be ameliorated 
without considerable effort, and we 
will not be able to avoid assuming 
an increasing share of that respon- 
sibility. 

In each of these, and in many 
other areas, the solutions to the prob- 
lems will require not only the main- 
tenance of our present high level 
of technology, but research and de- 
velopment on an increasingly broad 
and rapid scale. And when these de- 
still 


higher level of technical and scien- 


velopments have been made, a 


tific skills will be required simply to 
keep them running. 

Only thereby can we hope to con- 
tinue to obtain the further increase 
in living standards which our people 
expect and demand, and still support, 
to the required extent, other less 
progressive peoples in the world to- 
day. 

On the question of security, I must 
perforce speak as a layman. But it 
has been said by others, and it seems 


abundantly clear, that our security 
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depends first on the maintenance ot 


a high degree of immediately avail- 


able protective facilities; second, on 
the continued development of equit- 
able relations with other nations, in- 
probably 


support to them; and third, and most 


volving some measure of 
important, on the continued develop- 
ment of the highest degree of varied 
industrialization and technical and 
scientific skills required to maintain 
and expand it as required. 


That 


today’s world are dependent largely 


our protective facilities in 
on advancing technology is abundant- 
ly clear. One need only look at the 
weapons of today and compare them 
with those available only ten years 
ago to be impressed with the extent 
of our dependence on extremely com- 
plicated mechanisms hardly dreamed 
of a decade ago. The processing re- 
quired to produce plutonium as com- 
pared with that involved in making 
TNT is perhaps a fair measure of 
the complications and the magnitude 
of industrial effort involved. It has 


been 


single 


recently reported in the press 


that a launching site for 
guided missiles will cost a hundred- 
million dollars, and presumably mil- 
lions of man-hours of effort. As speed 
increases, the complexity of our 
mechanisms rises exponentially, and 
with it the technical effort required 
for their design and construction. 
The matter of maintaining equit- 
with other nations is 


beyond the 


able relations 


one which is properly 
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will 


and | 


except to say that it seems 


sphere of a_ technician, 
pass it by, 
evident that it cannot be done with- 
out an extremely healthy economy in 
this country, which is dependent, in- 
creasingly, on advancing technology 
and industrialization. 

Vlost 
certainly, is the 


highly 


suppor ted by the 


important to our security, 
maintenance of a 
economy, 


geared industrial 


necessary scientific 
and technological skills required to 
maintain it and to allow rapid mod- 
ification and expansion of it as re- 
quired by the changing world scene. 
Surely that was the major contribu- 


country in the latest 


this 


conflagration and is the most eftec- 


tion of 


tive bar to any future repetition of 
it. 

It follows that this nation’s secur- 
ity in the last analysis is obtainable 
only with and through a highly ac- 
economy which 
call 


perity. Certainly we could have pros- 


tive industrialized 


what we pros- 


brings with it 


perity without security, but it seems 


inconceivable that we cculd have 
security without prosperity. And we 
could not hope to have either with- 
out continued advances in industri- 
alization and technology and without 
the scientific brainpower to develop 
it and, once obtained, to maintain 
and operate it. 

Finally, the sociological aspect of 
increasingly scientific era de- 
least 


Advancing technology has had a pro- 


this 


serves at brief consideration. 


found effect upon the nature of our 
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work force as well as the nature of 


work. In a world of automatic 
fork-lift 


decreasing need for the hod-carrier. 


our 


hoists and trucks there is 


workers were 
1910, but only 
one-tenth were so engaged in 1950. 
The common laborer is 
skilled and the skilled worker is be- 


coming a technician to meet the re- 


One-fourth of our 


common laborers in 


becoming 


quirements of modern industry. 

The effect is to intensify the de- 
mand for people with a scientific ed- 
uation. In the du Pont Company, 
for example, the ratio of technically- 
trained people to all employees was 
one to 15 in 1940; today it is one 
to 10. We 
every 16 employees today against one 
for 29 in 1940. Yet it is likely that 
this year we will be able to recruit 


about three-fourths of the new 


have one engineer for 


only 


chemists and engineers which we 


need for replacemnt and growth. 


This would seem to be about the 


where our discussion started. 


problem of how the re- 


point 
As to 


quired increases in scientific and en- 


the 


gineering brainpower and manpower 
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are to be achieved in face of the in- 
creasing spread between our require- 
their availability, I dis- 


ments and 


own any pretense toward having de- 
difficult 


But, the burdens of solu- 


veloped solutions to this 
problem. 


tion reside in at least two areas: 


First, industry itself must increas- 
ingly seek out the means of making 
is avail- 


more eftective use of what 


able to it. Something may be accom- 
plished by greater specialization and 
the delegation of lower grade jobs to 


skills. 


accomplished by 


more available lower grade 
Something may be 
even more intensive use of mechani- 
cal devices, for computational assign- 
ments, for example. Something may 
Detter 


be accomplished by support 


of our educational institutions in 


conducting the basic research for 
which we so largely depend on them. 
may be accomplished by 


been 


nevertheless, incum- 


Something 


still other devices which have 


suggested. It is, 
bent upon industry to seek the best 
devices which it can design for more 
scientific 


effective use of available 


manpower. In this regard, industry 


is sometimes accused of ineffective 


utilization by the assignment of en- 
gineers and scientists to non-technical 
Although I 
that this has been and is still being 
like to that 


with the increasing technical compli- 


jobs. would not deny 


done, | would observe 


cations in most industries, and cerT- 


the chemical industry, the 


skills 


tainly in 


technical conferred by scien- 
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education are 


tific or engineering 


becoming increasingly required in 
all phases of industry’s work. With 
each increase in technical complexity, 
we approach more closely to a re- 
technical skills 


administering the 


quirement for in the 


people who are 
whole and each of its parts. 
The 


must be 


second area in which solu- 


tions sought, and unques- 


tionably the more important one, 1s 


that of our educational system. In 


our colleges we certainly are devel- 
oping inadequacies in physical plants 
as a result of growing use and de- 
layed modernization. Even more im- 
portant is the growing shortage of 
people both able and willing to teach, 
of our colleges to 


and the inability 


compete with industry in view of the 


over-all shortages. The more basic 


may be in our secondary 
and the 
are alleged to have made in re- 


difficult 


training areas of mathematics and the 


weakness 


schools departures which 


they 
cent years from the more 
sciences. Here, perhaps more than in 


seek 


rectives of a very thoroughgoing sort 


any other area, we must cor- 


which are not easily apparent, par- 


require a 
skills 


without too great a sacrifice in broad 


ticularly since we must 


greater output of technical 


training in the arts and humanities. 


If we can generate even a few 


ideas and even partial solutions to 
our dilemma, the future of the 
country’s prosperity and security will, 


to that extent, be safe-guarded. 
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President, John H. Nair 
President-elect, Henry B. Hass 


ICERS 
Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


Chairman of The Board, Ray P. Dinsmore 
COUNCILORS 


Johan A. Bjorksten, Chicago Chapter 
W. B. Blumenthal 

Niagara Chapte r 
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Cecil L. Brown 
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Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Lloyd A. Hall, At-Laras 
F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 


S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Wesley R. Koster 
Washington Chapter 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
R. L. Moore, New York Chapter .. 
Emil Ott, 4t-Large 
George L. Royer, At-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


AIC Activities 


Washington Chapter 


President, Wesley R. Koster 
Vice-president, John G. Fletcher 
Secretary, Frederick S. Magnusson, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, S. Dep't 
of Commerce, Washington cn 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
National Council Re pre sentative 
Weslev R. Koster 


Dr. Harris 


To Receive Honor Scroll 
The Washington Chapter announces 
that its Honor Award for 1957 is to be 
presented to Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.L.C., 


U. 
25, 


director of research of The Gillette Com- 
pany, at the annual banquet to be held 
April 23rd at the Windsor Park Hotel. 
Dr. Harris is cited for his outstanding 
services in advancing the professional 
status of chemistry, and for his leader- 
ship in research in the chemistry of tex 
tiles and high polymers. 

AIC President John H. Nair will pre- 
sent the Scroll. Dr. Walter J. Murphy, 
Hon. AIC, editorial director for the 
American Chemical Society, will speak. 
Members are urged to bring their wives 
and other guests. (Cocktails, courtesy of 
Harris Research Laboratories, 6:15 p.m. 
Dinner ($4.00) at 8:00 p.m.) Reserva- 
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made with Dr. Carl J. 
Wessel, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C., 
Pelephone EXecutive %3-8100, Ext. 356. 


tions should be 


Professional Status 

The February 
ington Chapter 
Dr. Richard I 


tf the 


meeting of the Wash 
featured three speakers: 
Kenyon, F.A.LC., spoke 
charter of the American 
Chemical Within this charter, 
ACS many activities, 
f which effectively promote the advance- 
ment of the profession of chemists and 
hemical engineers. The ACS has no code 
if ethics, preferring to rely upon the 
idgment of a man by his peers as a 
means of evaluating his performance and 
behavior. It was shown that not only 
does the ACS try to develop professional 
ittitudes among sponsoring 
" administering publicizing 
whievements, and generally according 
recognition within chemical 
it also encourages them to undertake out 
side activities in their 
munities so that they are 


broad 
Society 


engages in some 


chemists by 
awards, 


circles, but 


respective com 
contributing 
members of society 


Mr. Joseph Gillman related the ob 
jectives of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in improving profes- 
status, pointing out that they are 
quite similar in purpose to those of both 
the AIC and ACS. AIChE collaborates 
closely with engineering societies and 
other professions, and the combined efforts 
of all are therefore of considerable im- 
port. He described a six-point program 
for development of young engineers, re- 
adopted at an AIChE conference 
in Cincinnati. The program is founded 
on the premise that industry must pro 
vide the climate for development of the 
voungsters, but that the final responsi- 
bility for progress lies with the individ- 
ual. It is held that encouragement of the 
individual in his efforts to succeed merits 
the cooperation of educational institutions, 
ind the scientific well as 
industry. Mr. Gillman also expressed the 
view that what each man makes of him 
self as a chemist, an engineer, and pro- 
fessional man, is what in the aggregate 
determines the reputation of the profes 


sional 


cently 


societies, as 


sion 


Although the efforts of all three so 
cieties overlap in purpose to some extent, 
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consensus 1 That the AIC 
should continue in its endeavors to 
achieve its objectives; 2 That the 
AIC can be most effective in the local 
Chapters where the very fact of the 
relatively few numbers results in a more 
personal feeling of responsibility; 3 
That in AIC forums, committees, and for 
mal meetings, the chapters can develop 
majority concerning issues of 
the day chemists The AIC 
can then stand whenever 
even on contro 


it was the 


opinions 
affecting 
take a publi 
4 That 
issues for which no 
formed, chemists need 
probe the merits of the 
That the need for 
development and 


appropriate ; 
versial 
opinion can be 


concerted 


to discuss and 
various views: 5 
this type ot personal 
regardless 
That 
projects useful to 
community, AIC 
relations 


growth is with us constantly, 
oft our stage 
through a program of 
the profession and the 
can build the 
program enhancing the 
the status of the 


of seniority: 6) 


basis of a public 


reputation and 


profession 


Meeting for Decision 
For the luncheon meeting held on 
March 12th, the Washington Chapter 
provided its members with a list of 
which might form the 
activities for the Chapter, as follows: 
Unionism 


subjects basis of 


Licensing of Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers. 
Rela- 


Education-Academic Curricula. 


tionships with Schools. 

Manpower Deficiencies. 

Professional Identification (Who is a 
Chemist ? ) 

Iechnical Competence—Standards 

Ethics—Contracts—Recruitment, etc 

Communications—Publications—Press 
Releases 

Public Relations 

Employer-Employee Relations 

Legislation Affecting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers 

Economic Status of Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers 

Guidance to Students and Young Chem 
ists 

Liaison with other 
Technical Societies 

Liaison with Civic Organizations 

Awards 

AIC Objectives 

Members 


Professional and 


were asked to bring 





NEW TWIN CITY CHAPTER OFFICERS 
Left to Right: Joseph A. Abere, Hugh A. Hamilton, John H. Nair (AIC 
President), Albert C. Holler, Harold A. Johnson, Morris Kenigsberg, and 
John L. Wilson, (see below.) 


meeting any additional subjects of inter- First Meeting 
est. The Program Committee commented: ie Gee eentien of te Sete Ob 
i. . = ‘ . , 
“The conclusions reached by your : . rey Soe aw 
. . : Chapter was held February 15, 1957, at 
Program Committee after a season of es A 
intense analysis, and as amply ex- the Criterian Restaurant in St. Paul, 
te as eel: : Minn. Twenty-two members and guests 
pressed and supported at the Febru- oa : ag - 
ary meeting, are that the AIC is a attended. The Charter of the Twin City 
wis . Ge @ . ™ | — of ; Chapter was presented to the chairman, 
oe ee or eo Ore Albert C. Holler, by AIC President, John 
fessionalism among chemists and H. Nair : ‘< 
*hemical engineers themselve al a ee —_ 
se vio. ieee weygeristng: ind President Nair spoke on the subject of 
ae poemetng 8 greeter cenguee “Attaining Professional Status.” Newly 
and appreciation - i a es a , ~<a ol 
an ippreciation of chemists and elected members, Mies Resemery Kiiak 


chemical engineers within society as ; > 
~ « to > @ Gualien al ae i enberg, W. W. Benton and L. H. Reyer- 


: son, were introduced. 
terest, the efforts and accomplish- 


ments of the local organization to The Charter Members of the Chapter 
date should be enlarged and become are: Joseph F. Abere, Gordon c. Brown, 
: i : Hugh A. Hamilton, Albert C. Holler, 

more enlightened to the problems tac- i ° 
ing chemists today; and that the Harold A Johnson, Goodwin Joss, Mor- 
= ‘ ris Kenigsberg, Sidney E. Miller, Rich- 


rroup must find within itself the - _ 
erows , wi ard E. Smith and John L. Wilson. 
spark required to institute this : 


growth. An active program, with Will y ik 
everyone's participation in some par- I ou Ome 


ticular phase, is believed to be the 
broad road toward the objective . . .” 


April 23, 1957. Washington Chapter. 
. . Dinner meeting. Windsor Park Hotel, 
Twin City Chapter 2300 Connecticut Ave., N:W. Presen 
Chairman, Albert C. Holler tation of Honor Scroll to Dr. Milton 
Chairman-elect, Morris Kenigsberg Harris, F.A.I1.C., director of research, 
Secretary, Harold A. Johnson, 7433 Clin Gillette Co. Presentation of Scroll, AIC 
ton Ave., So., Minneapolis 23, Minn. President John H. Nair. Speaker: Dr. 
Treasurer, Dr. Joseph F. Abere Walter J. Murphy, Hon. AIC, the 
National Council Representative, American Chemical Society. Cocktails 
Dr. John L. Wilson 6:15 p.m. courtesy of Harris Re- 
Ilternate Council Representative, search Laboratories. Dinner reserva- 
Hugh A. Hamilton tions ($4.00): Dr. Carl J. Wessel, Na- 
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tional Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
Telephone: FEXecutive 3-8100, Ext. 356. 
Make checks payable to Albert F. 


Parks, Treasurer. 


1957. New 
Annual Honors 
Military Park 


May 3, Chapter. 


Meeting. 


Jersey 
Dinner and 
Hotel, Newark, N.J. 
Cocktails, 6:00 p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. 
Meeting 8:00 p.m. The Chapter’'s 
Honor Scroll will be presented to H. W. 
Mackinney of the Bakelite Co., Leon R 
Joslin of Standard Oil Co., and Ches- 
ter A. Amick of American Cyanamid 
Co., for their work on the Cooperating 
Committee of the Chapter in 
tion with the new science building and 
facilities for the State Teachers’ Col- 
Montclair, N.J. Student medals 
presented to outstanding stu- 
dents of the area. Speaker: Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, president, National Academy 
of Sciences and Rockefeller Institute 
For reservations: Dr. F. A. Lowenheim, 
Program Chairman, P.O. Box 471, Rah 
wavy, N.J. (FUlton 1-3000) 


May 3, 1957. Chicago Chapter. Speak 
er, Dr. Henry B. Hass, president-elect 
of the AIC and president, The Sugar 
Research Foundation, New York, N.Y 
For information, Miss Rose Brunetti, 
Armour Research Foundation, 10 West 
3Sth St., Chicago 16, Illinois. 


May 22, 1957. President's Reception to 
the AIC Officers, National Councilors, 
und the Annual Meeting Committee. 
5:30 p.m. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


connec 


lege at 
w ill be 


1957. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. Dinner Meet- 
ing. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio. 


May 22, 


May 23-24, 1957. Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. (See page 118.) 


June 6, 1957. New York Chapter. Din- 
ner meeting. Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N.Y. Award of Honor Scroll to 
Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler, F.A.LC., 
vice chairman of the Board, Johns- 
Manville Corp., and president-elect of 

the American Chemical Society. Speak- 


ers to be announced. For reservations 
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Foster D. 
York 


($8.00): F. A. DeAngelis, 
Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New 
11, N.Y. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Los Angeles, California. 
Host: The Western AIC Chapter. 


May 14-15, 1959. Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meetinc. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, New York, N. Y. Host: The 
New York and New Jersey Chapters. 


For Record: 
Meetings in April 

April 4, 1957. New York Chapter. An- 
nual Young Chemists’ Meeting. New 
York University. Theme: “How to be 
a Success in Chemistry.” Speakers: Dr. 
Charles G. Overberger, F.A.LC., head, 
Department of Chemistry, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, “The Function 
of a Scientist in the Chemical Profes- 
sion.” Dr. Raymond W. McNamee, 
manager, Research Administration, Un- 
ion Carbide & Carbon Corp., “Helpful 
Innate & Acquired Characteristics for 
Chemists.” 

April 9, 1957. AIC Breakfast. Held in 
connection with the American Chemical 


Society meeting in Miami, Florida. 
Place: Shore Club 


1957. 
Criterion 


I'win City Chapter. 
Restaurant, St. Paul, 
Speaker Stone, De 
Sociology, University of 


What Is a Pro 


April 15, 
Dinner 
Minn 
partment of 
Minnesota. Subject: 
fessional Man?” 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Positions Available 

Group Leader, Exploratory Research 
Io initiate plans for experimental work 
and be responsible for direction of re- 
search efforts. Act in general advisory 
capacity on technical problems, and ex- 
ercise some guidance of subsidized fun- 
damental research by foundations and in- 
stitutions. At least 10 years’ diversified 
experience is desired. Box 41, THe CHEM 
1ST 


Consumer Products Development: 
Group leader to direct research for prod 
originate and 
evaluate ideas for new products. Research 
experience with company manufacturing 
ind packaging products for the grocery 
trade preferred. Box 43, THe CHEMIST. 


ucts improvement and 


applications 
through laboratory 
heads. Adhesives, polymers and other 
chemical products. Work to involve for 
mulation and adaptation of products to 
specific end Experience in above 
fields necessary. Box 45, THe CHEMIST 


Supervisor: To guide 


research program 


uses. 


Analytical & Physical Measurement 
Laboratory (testing paper, textiles, ad- 
hesives, plastics, etc Group leader with 
industrial experience in analytical field 
or laboratory product evaluation. Box 47, 
Tue CHEMIST. 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
interested in Air Pollution Control on the 
West Coast may obtain applications from 
the Department of Civil Service & Per- 
sonnel, 236 Third St., San Bernadino, 
California. 


Chemists Available 


Junior faculty member 
area F.A.LC., wishes summer 
position—June, July, August. Extensive 
research and supervisory experience. Box 
40, Tue CHEMIST 


York 


mY 
ew 


college, 


Analytical Chemist, F.A.LC., desires 
position in smaller city in Midwest. Ten 
years’ experience in developing analytical 
methods, mostly in organic materials. Sev- 
eral publications. Experience in adminis- 
tering analytical control department. Box 
42, THe CHEMIST. 





Chemists - Chemical Engineers 


We specialize in highly qualified 
personnel in all branches of 
chemical industry. Many of our 
positions are fee-paid up to 
$25,000. 
MARGARET BUSHER 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


131 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-2366 











For Your Library 


Neurochemistry 
The Chemical Dynamics 
Of Brain and Nerve 


Edited by R. A. C. Elliott, Irvine H. Page, 
J. H. Quastel. Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher. 900 pp. $19.50. 

Dedicated to the memory of J. L. W. 
hudichum, first scientist to publish a 
study on cerebral chemistry, this book 
was slated for publication in 1951, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his death. The 
manuscripts, which comprise the text, 
were nearly all received, therefore, at 
that time and any work done since in 
the various fields covered has not been 
recorded here. The editors believe, how 
ever, that the volume provides a fair 
guide to present knowledge and thinking 
on the subject. 

Contributors from the United States, 
Canada, England, and Sweden have cov 
ered the many factors which must be 





THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 
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taken into consideration in any study of 
the nervous system of man or insect: The 
chemical constituents of nerve, and brain; 
factors in influencing respiration and 
other metabolic phenomena; the effects of 
narcotics and convulsants, venoms and 
nerve poisons; the biochemistry of the 
brain during its earlier development; the 
composition and behavior of intracranial 
fluids; genetic and behavioral disorders; 
neuromuscular diseases. etc. 

Obviously, a wide variety of investiga- 
tors and students will find interesting 
material here and it is presented by 
authorities in their respective fields whe- 
ther chemical or medical. Abundant ref- 
erences and both author and _ subject 
indices make the volume useful as well 
as usable 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1L.C 


Organic Synthesis 
Vol. 35. T. L. Cairns, editor, and Board. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 122 pp. 6%" 

x 9% we $3.75. 

This volume which contains thirty-six 
satisfactory methods of preparation of 
organic compounds, continues an excellent 
series 


The Principles of 
Chemical Equilibrium 


By Kenneth G. Denbigh. Cambridge Uni- 
wersity Press. N.Y. 5%" x 8%". 491 
pp. $7.50. 

The author, at Edinburgh University, 
has prepared a thorough text book on 
chemical thermodynamics. 

—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.1.C. 


Chemical Trade Names 
And Commercial Synonyms 


By Williams Haynes. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc. 1955. 466 pp. $8.00. 
This is an extensive dictionary of com- 
mon and trade names of commercial 
products, which is most useful. 


Distillation in Practice 


By Charles H. Nielsen. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp. 1956. 133 pp. $3.00 
A concise and practical description of 
the construction and operation of indus- 
trial distilling equipment. 


Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.LC. 
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An Introductory Laboratory 
Course in Chemistry 
By Howard L. Ritter. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1955 119 pp. $2.50 
This laboratory notebook gives a rapid 
survey by way of introducing the student 
to the field. 


Metallurgical Progress 
By Dr. J. M. McLeod, Dr. D. D. Howat 
and Dr. H. B. Bell. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 71 pp. $6.00. 
This book covers critical observations 
on ore preparation, electric steel produc- 
tion, and non-metallic inclusions. 


Laboratory Outlines 
and Notebook for 


Organic Chemistry 


By S. E. Boord, W. R. Brode, & R. G. 
Bossert. 3rd Edition. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 314 pp. $3.90. 

An excellent laboratory notebook. 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


e ISODURENE 
ISOLAURIC ACID 
ISOLIGNOCERIC ACID 
ISOMYRISTIC ACID 
ISOPALMITIC ACID 
ISOPRENE SULFONE 
ISOPROPYLHYDRAZINE SULFATE 
ISOQUERCITRIN 
ISORIBOFLAVIN 
ISOSTEARIC ACID 
JUGLONE 
KAEMPFEROL 
KERATIN 

KETENE DIMER 
KHELLIN 


Ask for our new 
complete cetalogue. 


’/ aboralou LI, Yr. 
17 West 60th St. New York 23. N.Y 
Plazo 7-817} 





HARFLEX” 300 


PERMITS A FREE FLOWING DRY BLEND 


In a typical test, 64 parts of HARFLEX® 300, preheated to 
212° F, were mixed with 100 parts of an easy-processing poly- 
vinyl chloride resin at 212° F. After 30 minutes of thorough agi- 
tation, a dry, free flowing powder was obtained which could be 
put directly into an extruder. When a free flowing dry blend is 
used directly, as in extrusion operations, it is possible to eliminate 
or minimize extra operations such as Banbury mixing or roll milling. 


HARFLEX® 300 is a permanent polymeric plasticizer, read- 
ily adaptable to dry blending. Write for our free technical bulletin 
that gives full information about HARFLEX® 300. Samples for 
your test or experimental work are also available at your request. 


HARCHEM DIVISION 





= ——— WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


H-24 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD... TORONTC 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests @ Phys:cal Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Chemical Books Abroad 
Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


VEB Verlag Technik, Berlin W8: Me- 
tallurgie des Aluminiums, Vol. I, by A. 
L. Beljajew, M. B. Rapoport, and L. A. 
Firsanowa; 1956, 304 pp. (118 ill, 76 
tables DM 34—Abundant Russian ma- 
terial concerning the electrolysis of cryo 
lite-alumina charges, covering both the- 
ories and practical procedures, has been 


translated into German for the first time 


Bruno Wilkens Verlag, Hannover-Buch- 
Medizinisches Woerterbuch, by U. 
Kaps; 1956, 200 pp.; DM 6.80.—A valu 
able dictionary of medical terms for 
pharmaceutical chemists, pharmacists, lay- 
men, etc. 


Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
& Portig, Leipzig Cl: Chemie der zucker 
und Polysaccharide, by F. Micheel; 2nd 
ed., 532 pp. (8 ill, 81 tables DM 36.— 
An extensive survey of the chemistry of 

poly-saccharides, 


holz 


Geest 


the mono-, oligo-, and 
polyoxycyclohexanes, e¢.g., inosi- 
tol) and cycloses (polyoxycyclohexanones, 
€.£., with additional chapters 
on labeled atoms and biochemistry of 
carbohydrates, and their occurence, manu- 
There are also 62 tables 
with hundreds of references (82 pp . 
Die Polarographie in der Medizin, Bio 
chemie und Pharmazie, by M. Brezina 
and P. Zuman; 1956, 800 pp. (337 ill 
DM 48 An enlarged translation of the 
famous Czech book on polarography—the 
fundamentals of which developed 
by the great Czech chemist 7. Hevrovsky 
with emphasis on its uses in medicine, 
biochemistry and pharmacy. Described 
are methods for the determination of ions, 


cvolites 


inososes 


facture, and uses 


were 
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oxygen, peroxides, redox systems, alka- 
loids, vitamins, hormones, proteins, en- 
zymes, and other organic compounds; 72 
pp. of tables form an appendix. The 
authors digested 2000 publications deal- 
ing with the subject matter (most of 
them cited) and request that 2 copies 
of biochemical-polarographic reprints (of- 
ten not accessible to them) be sent to the 
Polarographic Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences at Praha, C S R. 

Springer Verlag, Berlin W 35: Mikro- 
themisches Prakttkum, by G. Gorbach; 
1956, 123 pp.; paperbound DM 15.—The 
successor of the founders of the quanti- 
tative microchemistrvy—F. Emich, Nobel- 
ist F. Pregl, and J. Donau—at the Uni- 
versity of Graz, Austria, has published 
this up-to-date laboratory textbook which 
describes equipment and proved qualita- 
tive, preparative, and quantitative mi- 
crochemical methods. 

Methuen & Co., 
& Sons, N.Y.): Introduction to Chemical 
Pharmacology, by R. B. Barlow; 1955, 
357 pp.; 35 s——The most fascinating re- 
lationship between the structure of drugs 
and their action on the body—especially 
on central nervous system, peripheral 
nerve fibers, at synapses of motor nerves, 
and on such tissues and organs as blood 
uterus, and heart—is 

which is under- 
who had received 


London (John Wiley 


intestines, 
explained in a manner 
standable also to those 
no training in biology. 


vessels, 


Elected: Joseph K. Roberts, 
F.A.L.C., as vice president in charge 
of research and development of Stan- 
(Indiana), Chi- 


gen- 


dard Oil Company 
cago 80. Ill. 


manager of the 


He was formerly 


eral research and 
development department. 
Scholarships: For four years at 
the University of Tennessee, offered 
annually by Fulton Sylphon Division 
Controls Co., 


school 


of Robertshaw-Fulton 
to three outstanding high 
graduates, two of whom are children 


of employees. 
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What helps prevent blistering 
and flaking of stuceggpaints? 


=> 


i 


CELITE diatomite pigments form 


a permeable film for vapor escape 


THE colder it gets the greater the vapor pressure 
on stucco paint due to the temperature differential. 
When paint resists this pressure, blistering and 
flaking result. But when Celite* is present, the 
moisture passes through a vapor-permeable film 
formed by the microscopic particles. Yet this same 
film will resist the penetration of exterior moisture, 
Celite helps paint withstand the assaults of severe 
weather. Its hard, tough, silica composition 
provides extra strength and durability. And the 
flexible interlacing structure of the particles 
readily permits the film to expand and contract 
with temperature changes. 


Celite’s porosity shortens drying time and its 
Photomicrograph Superior dry hiding power provides excellent 
shows porous struc- coverage... frequently at the saving of prime 
ture of Celite particles ~~ higment. Write for further information to @ a 
which permits passage ° y 
of alesse heounh Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, | 
paint film New York. In Canada, Port Credit, Ont. 


s Johns-Manville’s registered trade mark for its diatomaceous silica products 


Johns-Manville CELITE foe ‘x coanes 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST 
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° P For the Record 
COM MUNICALLONS to the Seccean: 


I note that in the list of candidates for 
Add Air Pollution councilors Tue Cuemist, March 1957 
ails page 82), my position is given as Re 
Control Association search Chemist and that the address of 
my company is an obsolete address. Al- 
the Editor though it may be too late to do anything 
In Tue CHemist Vol. XXXIV, No. about it on the ballot, I should appreci 
2,) Feb. 1957, page 64, there appears a ate it if vou will make a note of 
short comment by Dr. John A. Steffens, my present title and correct box number 
F.A.LC., entitled Smog Control Needs Dr. | 4. Lowenheim, F.A.1L.C 
More Chemists and Engineers.” Technical Advisor 
I was quite interested to note that par Metal & Thermit Corp 
ticularly in the last paragraph of this P. O. Box 471, Rahway, 
irticle severa igencies were mentioned Note 


secretary s 
which had a specific interest in air polu It will assist us in keeping our 
tion contro! pt ye Tem I saw ip-to-date, if Al members will 
ne ry of this preg f possible their changes of titles, positions, 
' le } , n S ¥ S 
i ike t ring to Dr tetten dresses. as soon as thev occur. 
ittention the existence of APC 4. so that - 
he may be able to extend his suggestions > ya wt htes 

= Expanded Facilities: 


hel pt il agencies to include the one . 
ugency that has as its only purpose, to large tonnage manutacture of mag- 
further the knowledge and practice of 
air pollution control I . enclose 
several pamphlets entitled “Cleaner Air” and reagent grades, is announced by 


which will describe the activities of this T. Baker Chemical Co Phillips- 


nesium nitrate in technical, purified, 


association 


Harry C. Ballman, 
Executive Secretary 
Air Pollution Control Association 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


The AIC Objectives Research and Development Consultants 

the Editor 

In the February, 1957, CHemist, on | Completely staffed with over 100 specialists, 

page 45, the article, “These are our Ob- 

jectives,” will answer quite a few ques- 

tions now in the minds of the membership 

of the Ohio Chapter. If possible, please | fields: 

send to my attention 200 copies of these 

AIC Objectives 

Dale F. Behney 

Ohio AIC Chapter Secretary Physical Measurement - Toxicology 





equipped with 10 stories of laboratories, 


backed by 36 years of experience in many 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 


Bacteriology - Animal Work 
Please Note Skin Irritat on Studies 

the Secretary 
Your attention is invited to an error in Bulletins and detailed information on request 
reference to me on page 67 of the Feb without obligation. Call WAtkins 4-8800 or 
ruarv issue of THe CHEeMIstT I am ae 9 
t a Group Leader at the Saran Yarns ee 
enton, Maryland, but I am 


_ FOSTER D. SNELL, INC 
the Chemical Research S 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, NY 


FALL. 
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Would Ben Franklin 
have settled for less 


Dr. Franklin had a simple but effective 
method for wringing the last drop of 
buying power out of a budget dollar. 

He wrote down all the advantages 
and disadvantages of taking a certain 
action. With all the facts before him, 
he was sure to make the right decision. 

Should Dr. Franklin be buying lab- 
ware today, his list on Pyrex brand 
might well look like this: 


Advantages of PYREX 


1. Much less breakage. Shows heavier 
construction, especially at joints, lips, and 
other stress points. 

2. Takes sudden temperature changes. 
The coefficient of expansion of this glass- 
ware is only 0.0000033 per ° C. between 
0° and 300° C. Sudden temperature 
changes don’t damage it. 

3. Chemically stable—no contamination. 
Pyrex brand labware resists almost all 
common acids and alkalies. Contains no 
elements of magnesium-lime-zinc group. 
No heavy metals. Little alkali. Result: No 
contamination of contents. 


Having all apparatus 
same glass gives better 


4. an @ line. 
made of exact 
test control. 


Disadvantages 
On some items Pyrex brand labware 
costs a bit more. However, in terms of 
value and breakage. I can actually save 
money over the long run. 


Conclusion 

Dollar for dollar, I'll get more for my 
money if I look for this trademark <™) 
whenever I buy glassware. qrnes) 

Make your own “advantage-disad- 
vantage” list on Pyrex brand labware 
Might make your dollars work harder 
too. It'll be easier if you use our 
Standard Labware Catalog LP36 and 
Special Apparatus Catalog CA-2. Send 
for copies. 


v 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
68-1 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


Conung meand seseacch ix Clas 


. . - the tested tool of modern research 


When contacting the 


advertiser, 


please mention THe CHEMIST 





flexible plastic 
TUBING 





—, 


for every 
laboratory 
application 


SZ 
Tygon Tubing, Formulation R-3603, is the 
® Glass clear original transparent plastic tubing specif- 
. F ically developed to handle virtually every 
@ Chemically inert jaboratory requirement. Flexible as string, 


© Tough Tygon makes tough lab. set-ups easy. Its 

glass-clear transparency permits better 

Flexible process control. Now in standard use 

among laboratories all over the world, 

Easy to handle versatile Tygon Tubing is available in 
more than 60 sizes. 


From laboratory supply houses wen apcivn 


Shi 
vanes wey. S. STONEWARE 
SYNTHETICS DIVISION . e 


495-E AKRON 9, OHIO 


please ment 





